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spirit as a protest against the Old Light conservatism of
certain leading men in N"ew England, Princeton had had
among her governors men of many evangelical denomina-
tions, and among her children citizens of every school
in Church and state. In the main, her endowments had
come from Presbyterian sources, her presidents had been
Presbyterian clergymen, and her affiliations had been
with the various Presbyterian churches. At the same
time, her charter was absolutely tinsectarian, and she had
never come under the control of any ecclesiastical court.
At a time when sectarian bitterness was at its height,
this fact was a source of weakness, but in a moment when
interest in the higher education for its own sake was
reviving throughout the country, such liberty might be
made under the leadership of a firm but catholic-spirited
man a source of great strength. Dr. Prime had suggested
the name of Dr. McCosh to some of Princeton's earnest
and intelligent trustees as that of a man commanding
great respect throughout the country as a defender of the
faith, but entangled by no local party allegiance. After
careful deliberation, and the free expression of widely diver-
gent opinions the governors of Princeton College elected
McCosh to be its president. It was a curious coincidence
that just a century earlier another Lowland Scot had,
for similar reasons in a similar crisis, been chosen to the
same office. John Witherspoon, by descent a Covenanter,
in position a leader against Moderatism, by instinct a
statesman, had, in 1768, been called to Princeton from
Edinburgh, and in the unfolding of events had become an
ardent American, the trainer of a generation of public
men, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and a
champion of liberty in Church and state. There were toized the chap-s.
